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CHOLERA. 


THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW DISEASE. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


The fall of rain in August was less than has 
fallen in any August since the year 1819; 
but heavy rains set in at the close of Septem- 
ber, and whether or not from their influence 
in precipitating noxious vapours, and so puri- 
fying the air, the epidemic immediately de- 
creased in violence, and shortly after disap- 
peared. 

Another peculiarity of the late season has 
been an unusually small development of in- 
sect life. A snow storm and severe frost, the 
last week in April, would seem to have de- 
stroyed the ova and the larve of many of the 
insect tribes. ‘The turnip fly was missing in 
many districts, to the great relief of farmers, 
and butterflies were scarcely seen. This mi- 
litates against the theory which attributes epi- 
demics to swarms of animalcule ; a notion 
which has no other foundation than the fact 
thai immense flights of locus's, and sometimes 
a rain like drops of blood (the red colour gi- 
ven by animalcule), have been occasionally 
observed at periods preceding pestilence. 

An analogous theory produced some im- 
pression, in the alleged discovery of Mr. Brit- 
tain and Mr, Swayne, of cholera fungi in the 
intestinal canal: but many of the fungi descri- 
bed have since been found to exist in every 
stale loaf; and an able report, presented to 
the Royal College of Physicians, has shown 
that the evidence is totally insufficient to esta- 
blish fungi as the cause of epidemics, although 
every form of disease may lead to the produc- 
tion of fungi of a peculiar character, as a 
subordinate symptom, 

Another theory has attributed cholera to a 
deficiency in the atmosphere of ozone, n vola- 
tile product of hydrogen and oxygen, but 
with a larger proportion of oxygen than in 
water. Ozone has a deodorizing property, 
and is generated by electric action, and by 
combustion ; on which account the exemption 


\ly s especially in the epidemic of 1832. 
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of Birmingham from cholera has been said to 


be occasioned by its great fires; but although 
the beneficent influence of fires to those who 
are within their influence, is not to be doubted, 
several towns in which the furnaces are as 
numerous as in Birmingham, suffered severe- 
Bir- 
mingham probably owes its healthfulness to 
the dry and porous red sandstone on which 
the town is situated. The ozone theory, 
however, deserves some countenance from the 
fact that the season has been characterized by 
a low amount of electricity. ‘This was ob- 
served by M. Quetelet at Paris, and by Mr. 
Glashier, at Greenwich; and Dr. Adair 
Crawford states, that during the prevalence of 
the cholera at St. Petersburg in June 1848, 
“the electric machines could not be charg- 
ed, and to a great extent lost their power,” 
and that “ the disturbed condition of the elec- 
tricity of the air was also indicated by the pe- 
culiarly depressed and uneasy state of feeling 
which almost every one complained of, more 
or less: some entirely losing their sleep, 
whilst others slept more heavily than usual.” 

The Telluric theory is founded upon the 
observations of earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, as frequently accompanying epide- 
mics, and from the death of fishes in great 
numbers, as if from the escape of yases, 
which have sometimes been seen afier subter- 
ranean disturbances, bubbling up through the 
water. This subject is handled with great 
ability by Mr. John Parkin, in his treatise on 
the * Remote Cause of Epidemics ;’ and we 
incline to the opinion, that the true cause of 
the changes in the condition of the atmosphere 
which produce epidemics, may be found in 
these internal commotions ; but not so much 
in the escape of any subterranean gas, as 
from the variations they produce in the currents 
of electricity, of which at present we know 
little or nothing. Some new agent, which is 
only occasionally present, there must of 
course be to produce a sudden vitiation of the 
air, in the same place where human beings, a 
month ortwo earlier or later, might breathe with 
comparative, if not perfect safety. Subterra- 
nean disturbance producing an altered direc- 
tion of the electric currents, is perhaps the 
simplest hypothesis by which the phenomenon 
is to be explained, and it is that which best 
agrees with the important fact, that the inten- 
sity of the morbific influence, alike in cholera 
and in marsh fever, is greater by night than by 
day. The following remarks upon this head 
are by Dr. Kelsall! :— 

* Any one who has witnessed the fearfully 
rapid course of blue cholera, can scarcely 
fail to be struck with the similarity of the dis- 
ease to the symtoms of poisoning by some 
energetic agent; in fact, the patient appears 








to suffer from the effects of some specific vo- 
latile poison, Experiments have not supported 
the opinion that any peculiar electrical condi- 
tion of the atmosphere has existed sufficient to 
generate a poison during the prevalence of 
the epidemic, but none has been instituted to 
ascertain the electrical condition of the earth's 
surface at the same period. It is true that, 
according to present theories, any electrical 
condition of the earth is supposed to influence 
that of the atmosphere, but such may not be 
strictly the case; and now, with this petitio 
principit, if it be permitted to suppose an elec- 
tric current traversing the earth with some yet 
unknown relation to the magnetic meridians, 
the generation of a specific poison might be 
thus imagined. 

“ Cyanogen, prussic acid, strychnine, mor- 
phine, picrotoxine, and other vegetable poi- 
sons, are compounds of the four elementary 
gases, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitro- 
gen, chemically united in various different 
proportions, euch possessing widely different 
properties—the vegetable electricity of the 
laurel, the upas tiente, the poppy, the coculus 
indicus, and the cinchona officinalis—each 
acting on these elements, during the growth 
of the plants, to elaborate their several active 
principles. . 

“ A little variety in the proportions of the 
union of these four element's, produces vastly 
differing properties in the products—(or ex- 
ample, the elements of quinine are 20 atoms 
of carbon, 12 of hydrogen, 2 of oxygen, and 
1 of nitrogen; and strychnine, a substance 
very different in its properties, is composed of 
30 atoms of carbon, 16 of hydrogen, 3 of 
oxygen, and 1 of nitrogen. The following 
table of five of these vegetable principles will 
render the matter more clear :— 


Quinine is composed of C?° H'? O27 N 
Strychnine « Cc3* Ate OF N 
Morphine “ C+ {1 ON 
Picrotoxine “ C:s #7 OF 


Hydrocyanic acid* C? H N 


“The substitution of phosphorus, sulphur, 
&c. for one or more of these elements, would 
also be productive of other poisonous agents. 

“ The requisite for deleterious products be- 
ing constantly at hand on the surlace, or im- 
mediately below the surface, of the ground, 
if there always existed a power which should 
cause their chemical combination, the inhabi- 
tants of the land would never be free from 
the effects of some resulting poison. ‘The vi- 


cinity of drains and fetid stagnant water is 
found by experience to be more favourable to 
the development of the cholera poison than 
dry open situations ; but the drains, cesspools, 
and putrid grave-yards of Loudon have from 
time immemorial emitted the gases before al- 
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Juded to, with sulphur and phosphorus, which in 
ordinary years have not resulted in the forma- 
tion of this peculiar miasm, and there must 
be some reason why it should be so during the 
the summer of 1849. A telluric electrical 
cause would account for the anomaly. In or- 
dinary years the requisite elements are being 
constantly evolved, but remain inert because 
they are dissipated and blown away in the 
state of simple mixture: this year, if chemi- 
cally united in certain unknown definite pro- 
portions, by the power of electricty, they may 
result in the formation of a volatile poison. 

“But although low and dirty localities 
evolve the requisite gases in greater abund- 
ance than cleanly situations, and so produce 
a greater amount of the miasm ; still as these 
gases must be present more or less every- 
where, cholera would be liable to appear in 
every situation where the electrical stream 
should pass through, and this is borne out by 
the fact that no locality seems absolutely and 
entirely exempt from the visitation of cholera. 
If Birmingham or other places have enjoyed 
immunity from the disease, it is because the 
electrical current has not approached them. 

“If it be allowed that the symptoms of 
cholera are caused by the absorption into the 
blood of a specific volatile poison, through the 
medium of the lungs, then, in proportion to 
the quantity of poison inhaled, will be the ma- 
lignancy of the consequent effects, which are 
abortive efforts of the nervous system to eject 
it from the circulation along with the serum of 
the blood, which is poured in immense quanti- 
ties into the intestines, so that the patient may 
(in a manner) be said to bleed to death; and 
those slight cases of cholera, called choleraic 
diarrhcea, are occasioned by the absorption of 
small doses of this unknown poison, of which 
the system can rid itself with comparative fa- 
cility. It may be, that the flocculent deposit 
in the watery fluid ejected from the bowels, is 
the poison itself in combination with particles 
of serum, which it has coagulated. 

“There may probably be this analogy be- 
tween dhe poison of cholera and that of com- 
mon marsh fever. In swampy districts, the 
electricity accompanying the sun’s rays, or 
the ordinary electricity of the atmosphere, may 
act on the gaseous elements evolved by the 
swamp, and cause the chemical union of two 
or more of them in certain definite proportions, 
and thus produce a peculiar volatile poison, 
difficult or impossible to obtain by analysis, 
because it is composed of the same elements 
as the atmospheric air which holds it in solu- 
tion, i. e. oxygen and nitrogen, with, perhaps, 
carbon or hydrogen, in such infinitesimal quan- 
tity (as an atom or two of either) as to escape 
appreciation ; such a poison may occasion the 
phenomena of intermittent fever. But if a 
stream of electricity, traverse the surface of 
the-earth, either more powerful or of greater 
or less tension than that which elaborates the 
poison of marsh fever, then a different poison, 
(i. €., it may be composed of the very same 
elements, but combined in different atomic pro- 
portions) may be generated. In both cases 
the phenomena of the diseases consisting in 
abortive efforts of nature to rid herself of the 
noxious imaterial.” 
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Upon the above, which generally accords 
with our views, we have only to observe, by 
way of further elucidation, that although cho- 
lera does not appear in all places where dele- 
terious gases are present, the difference occa- 
sioned by altered currents of electricity would 
seem merely to be one of greater or less inten- 
sity. We are not to suppose that sulphuretted 
hydrogen can be breathed with impunity, ei- 
ther in diluted or concentrated doses. It has 
been rendered abundantly evident by the sani- 
tary reports, that the elements of putrefaction, 
wherever they are breathed, will produce dis- 
eases of varying types and degrees of malig- 
nity. It has been asked why cholera should 
have been absent, both in 1832 and 1849, 
from Lyons, one of the most ill-cleansed towns 
in France, the lower parts of which are sub- 
ject to annual inundations; the town being 
situated at the confluence of two rivers. But 
Lyons is rarely free from typhoidal fever, and 
at the present moment (December, 1849,) it is 
raging there in so severe a form, that its iden- 
tity with cholera is beginning to be asserted. 
To account for apparent exceptions, we have 
only to remember, that the greatest danger is 
not necessarily in the place where the gases 
are evolved, if rapidly disengaged by heat and 
dispersed by winds, but where the mist which 
they impregnate lodges at night, and this, al- 
though generally in the plains, may sometimes 
be on hill sides, or in the hollows and ravines 
of a mountainous country ; or again, it may be 
at sea, as in the case we have quoted of the 
attack of the crew of a steam-boat on the Good- 
win sands. It appears by no means impro- 
bable, that the coast of Africa, at the embou- 
chure of its great rivers, would not be found 
sickly to Europeans, if those who visited it 
adopted the precaution of sleeping at night in 
an elevated region. They are safe above what 
is there called the “ fever level,” whether by 
night or day ; and the high table lands of South 
Abyssinia, although within ten degrees of the 
line, are stated by Dr. Beke to be as salubri- 
ous as any parts of England. 


(To be continued.) 
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IRELAND. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


We have selected, from a cloud of witnesses 
to the same general effect, this series of testi- 
monies, because they come in succession, at 
intervals long enough to have exhibited im- 
provement had any occurred, and from wri- 
ters all of whom (except Lithgow) were partial 
to the Irish. It cannot be denied that they 
establish the fact, * * of that 
wretchedness which has become a proverbial 
characteristic of the Irish nation. 

We do not mean to deny that there has 
been a mischievous system of land.letting in 
Ireland—that many Irish landlords have par- 
tuken of the national characteristics of being 
impatient, improvident, and unjust—that the 
class of pseudo-landlords, called middlemen, 
were and are a grievous anomaly—that up to 
1780, the rivalry of adverse commercial in- 
terésis, and up to the Union the antagonism 
of distinct parliaments, fettered the productive 


powers of Ireland ; but all these would have 
been insignificant, and, at worst, temporary 
embarrassments, if the people themselves had 
been by nature active and industrious. The 
Statute-book and the recorded debates of both 
Houses of both Parliaments, are irrefragable 
evidences that there never has been any British 
minister who has not, apart from mere politi- 
cal questions, dealt frankly, and even kindly, 
with Ireland, and been earnesily desirous of 
raising her to a perfect equality with Scotland 
and England. If she has not attained that 
level—if Irish wretchedness be still a proverb 
— it is attributable to herself, to her own 

ple, to their want of energy, and to either the 
baneful influence or culpable apathy of their 
priests, and not to either English ministersor 
the English public. 

Let us examine the case practically. 

The recent failures of the potato-crops, 
which have given such an intensity to Irish 
distress, and created so great a curiosity and 
interest as to the causes and extent of the ca- 
lamity, were not altogether unprecedented, nor 
by intelligent persons unforeseen. There have 
been in the present century, several failures of 
the potato, and one particularly in 1822, in 
which, in addition to large public grants, there 
were private subscriptions from England, 
amounting to 300,000/., a sum so ample, that 
there was a large residue above what was re- 
quired. ‘There was another alarm of the same 
kind, and similar demands, though to a small- 
er amount, on the public purse, in 1831 ; and 
in 1835, 1836, 1837; and again in 1839. 
But it was not by occasional alarms only, how- 
ever frequent, that the Irish people, if they had 
had common foresight and industry, ought to 
have been warned of the precarious position 
in which a potato-fed population must always 
stand. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the potatoes could never be preserved 
for a whole year. They generally, and that 
only with care, lasted about nine months. For 
three months, the peasantry have always been 
put to their shifts to supply their place, and 
oatmeal—an equally indigenous production 
was the cheapest and readiest substitute. This 
important fact, which every Irishman, gentle 
and simple, must know, which Arthur Young 
notices (passim), and which was the basis of 
his earnest recommendations of a better and 
more varied course of culture, produced no 
effect whatsoever on the general practice. No 
succession of crops—the same eternal reliance 
on the potatoe—the same miserable culture of 
a scanty oat—the land growing every year 
more exhausted, lefi the alimentary condition 
of the poor in Ireland werse, we are satisfied, 
in the year 1845, than it had been in 1745— 
certainly worse than it was in 1776, when 
Arthur Young offered his unavailing advice. 
Why, it may be asked, did not the gentry 
counteract and remedy this neglect? We 
might answer epigrammatically, that the gen- 
try were Irish also; but the epigram would — 
be in a vast number of cases unjust. In the 
first place, the peculiarity of the tenure under 
which the greater part of Ireland is held, de- 
prived the nominal landlord of much, and ge- 
nerally indeed of all, that influence and con- 
trol which a real landlord might have over his 
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tenants. Large tracts of forfeited lands, were 
originally granted to a few great proprietors, 
who, unable to people or cultivate such exten- 
sive possessions, under-granted them at a fee- 
farm profit-rent to a more numerous class of 
undertakers—who again granted or sub-let for 
long leases to others—and so on till the land, 
burthened with so many profit-rents to various 
landlords, reached, through the hands of the 
last middleman or land-jobber, the real culti- 
vator, at an exorbitant rack-rent: and so 
rooted had this system become, that the poor- 
est tenant who could obtain a lease, became 
immediately a middleman in his turn, and hard 
as his own condition was, there were others 
always ready to find “in the lowest depth a 
lower still.” Many of the earlier grants of 
these series were perpetuities—many that may 
in law be considered as middlemen, are in fact 
independent landlords, paying only a kind of 
quit-rent—and there are sometimes two or 
three successive grants of perpetuities ; there 
were also long leases, for lives, for years, and 
for both; and since the grant of the elective 
franchise to the Roman Catholics, and the 
adoption of the legal quibble, by which leases 
for lives were considered as electoral free- 
holds, the Irish landlord was induced, for poli- 
tical purposes, to cut up his land into misera- 
ble forty shilling freeholds, and to part with it 
for one, two, or three lives—generally his own, 
his son’s, and the tenant’s. He thus not only 
lost all direct power over his property, but was 
even obliged to manage the tenant (and the 
worse the tenant was the more management 
he required) in order to secure his vote— 
which, however, of late years he never got 
unless through the favour of the priests, in 
whom it may be truly said, the whole of this 
forty shilling franchise was for all practical 
purposes vested. This is now avowed by the 
organ of the priests :—~ 

“ The priests were the real sinews of O’Con- 
nell’s fifty years’ war. They worked for him 
in every capacity ; they were his field-mar- 
shals and his tax-gatherers. The priests were 
the men who carried the popular elections in 
spite of bent brows and impending ejectments ; 
and more than all, they were the men who 
wedded religion to agitation, and thereby in- 
fused a charmed life into the latter.” — Nation, 
15th Sept, 1849. 

It is quite clear, that in such a state of 
things, the real power, and therefore the moral 
responsibility of even the best landlords, were 
extremely limited; but notwithstanding these 
difficulties, we find a great number of land- 
lords making very strenuous, and in most ca- 
ses judicious, efforts to improve their estates 
and instruct and civilise their tenantry. A 
large portion of Young’s pages is occupied 
with attempts of this kind; and we have al- 
ready given two or three instances of their to- 
tal failure, as far as regarded the improvement 
of the tenantry—* nobody followed them.” 
Two of these attempts, to which Mr. Young 
gave special attention and large commenda- 
tion, are worth remarking. 


Among the afflicting accounts which the 
daily papers present us from all parts of Ire- 


land, from none, (except perhaps from Skibbe- 


reen) have they been more distressing, than 
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from Westport. Now we find from Young, 
and we know from other sources, that nowhere 
in Ireland or England, were there to be found 
more public-spirited, judicious, and liberal im- 
provers than in the landlords of Westport— 
the Earl of Altamont, in Young’s time, aod his 
son the first Marquis of Sligo, who succeeded 
in 1781, and died in 1809. The latter was so 
zealous an improver, that he was, about 1801, 
the founder and first president of a great agri- 
cultural institution, called “ The Farming So- 
ciety of Ireland.” Nor have we any reason 
to suppose that the late lord, the second Mar- 
quis, was inattentive to his estates and tenantry. 
Those noblemen were habitually resident at 
their fine seat of Westport, and created, in- 
deed, the pretty, and as it seems, thriving 
town, adjoining; they introduced manufac. 
tures into the neighbourhood, and gave the 
best examples of and encouragement to agri- 
culture, both by cultivation and favouring the 
export of corn, which they built warehouses to 
store, and a pier to ship,—“ but all would not 
do!” The genius loci has been too strong 
for the exotic industry they had produced ; 
and Westport, even before she became a focus 
of pauper wretchedness, was sneered at asa 
monument of the folly, as it is now termed, of 
improvements, which the country is not pre- 
pared to imitate and support. In 1842, Mr. 
Thackeray found Westport desolate, though 
it had not yet become a lazar-house. 

‘* There was a long handsome pier, and one 
solitary cutter lying alongside it, which may 
or may not be there now. As for the ware- 
houses, they are enormous ; and might accom- 
modate, I should think, not only the trade of 
Westport, but of Manchester too. There are 
huge streets of these houses, ten stories high, 
with cranes, owners’ names, &c., marked 
Wine Stores, Flour Stores, Bonded Tobacco 
Warehouses, and so forth. These dismal mau- 
soleums, as vast as pyramids, are the places 
where the dead trade of Westport lies buried 
—a trade that, in its lifetime, probably was 
about as big as a mouse. Nor is this the first, 
nor the hundredth place, to be seen in this 
country, which sanguine builders have erected 
to accommodate an imaginary commerce. 
Millowners over-mill themselves, merchants 
over- warehouse themselves, squires over-castle 
themselves, little tradesmen about Dublin and 
the cities over-villa and over-gig themselves, 
and we hear sad tales about hereditary bond- 
age and the accursed tyranny of England.” — 
vol. ii, pp. 92, 93. 

Mr. Thackeray’s sarcasm is too generally 
just, but in this particular instance we think 
he magnifies the original disproportion,—at 
least we have reason to believe that about the 
beginning of the century, Westport was a busy 
place, with no more commercial accommoda- 
tion than there was immediate or probable use 
for. 

The other instance to which we have allud- 
ed, of calamitous failure on the part of im- 
provers, is the estate of Strokestown, recently 
infamous by the murder of Major Mahon, for 
the offence of endeavouring to rescue his pro- 
perty from the hands of a pauper and mutin- 
ous tenantry, who would neither pay rent nor 
cultivate the land, nor permit others to do so. 


g, Mr. Mahon, the Ma- 
jor’s ancestor, was an active and judicious im- 
prover. Heoccupies a large share of Young’s 
favourable notice. He imported a ploughman 
from Suffolk to instruct the boys, not only of 
his own estate, but of his neighbours’, in the 
art of ploughing—a notable desideratum, it 
seems ; for, wonderful to say, it was only the 
day before Young arrived at Strokestown, 
that he had found the farmers drawing their 
ploughs and harrows by their horses’ tails ! 

“ Indignant reader !” he exclaims, “ this is 
no jest of mine, but cruel, stubborn, barbarous 
truth. It is so all over Cavan.”—p. 170, 
—and, as he subsequently saw, in other parts 
of Ireland also. 

‘“* Near Castlebar, their husbandry is admir- 
able! They have three customs which | must 
begin with :— 

“ First, they harrow by the tail ! 

“Item, they burn the corn in the straw 
without threshing it. 

* Item, the fellow who leads the horses of 
a plough, walks backward before them the 
whole day long; aud in order to make them 
advance, strikes them in the face.”— Young, 
p. 200. 

He adds, (p. 174,) that even in Fermanagh, 
close to the civilizing influence of the benevo- 
lent lords of Florence Court, the ploughing by 
the tail had been abandoned only seven years 
before his visit. To all which evidences of 
humanity and common sense among the “ fin- 
est peasantry in the world,” may be added 
the practice of plucking the feathers of their 
live geese, and the tearing off, or rather tear- 
ing out, the wool from the backs of their live 
sheep, to save the trouble of shearing. Most 
of these things Young repeatedly witnessed in 
the year 1776, in a Christian country, where 
many who are still alive were then living; 
when Lord Plunkett was twelve, and the Duke 
of Wellington seven years old; when the young 
Grattan, and the mature Flood, were wasting 
in obscure party squabbles the eloquence and 
energies which would have been better employ- 
ed in endeavouring to render unnecessary such 
a disgrace to their country, as a statute law 
against ploughing by the tail, burning cora in 
the straw, and tearing out the wool of live 
sheep. 


We Gad in Young, that lahon, the Ma- 
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Sagacity of a Cat.—A curious scene was 
witnessed the other day, in a park at the out- 
skirts of Montrose. A cat was observed at- 
tempting to defend herself against the assaults 
of a number of swallows. They kept flying 
round about, and occasionally darting at poor 
puss, while she was endeavouring to retaliate 
by striking with her claws. Their onsets be- 
coming yet more numerous and determined, 
the cat lay quietly down as if she had been 
dead, and the swallows, deceived by her ap- 
pearance, desisted from their warfare, and 
mounted into the air, Puss no sooner perceiv- 
ed this, than, taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity, she bounded off to a place of refuge. Her 
assailants, having observed her movements, 
made after her, but she had got to a place of 
shelter before they could reach her. What 
could have been the cause of the quarrel, is a 
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question we have not facts to decide. 
naturalists give us any clue to its solution 1— 


Late paper. 








Selected, 


MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
BY WM. C. BRYANT. 


There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blast. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall that covers all the ground ; 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherish’d flowers, 
And brightest verdure born of gentle showers. 


“Twas there my young existence was begun ; 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green; 
And often, when my school-boy task was done, , 
I climb’d its hills to view the pleasant scene, j 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gather’d in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountain by the breeze, 

I wander'd, till the starlight on the stream 

At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 


Ah, happy days, too ha to return, 

Fled fe iswiogs of youth's departed years, 
A lesson which it has been mine to learn, 

The truth of life, its labours, pains, and fears; 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay ; 
A twilight of the brightness pass’d away. 


My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still ; 
ts flowers and peaceful shades before me rise ; 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill, 
Its summer verdure and autumnal dycs ;} 


The present brings its storms ; but while they last, 
I shelter me in the delightful past. 
a 
Selected. 
BEAR ON. 


BY A, M, EDMOND. 


Bar on! What though life’s tide may be 

A -urrent strong, opposing thee, 

An | thou hast but a slender sail 

T «pread before an adverse gale ; 

When trials lash the waves to foam, 

And thon art far from friends and home, 

Yie d not thy spirit to despair, 

But manfully the billows dare ; 

High o’er the waters wild, and cold, 

Fix thou the steadfast eye and bold — 
Bear on, bear bravely on! 


Bear on! the world may jecr and scoff, 
And chosen friends may cast thee off ; 
Stay not to weep the brittle chain, 
One stormy wind could break in twain. 
If thou hast found that heart untrue, 
Which was thy hope, thy idol too, 
Sink not in sorrow’s depths profound ; 
Despair will never heal the wound. 
Give to the past no vain regret, 
The future lies before thee yet, 

Bear on, bear bravely on! 


Bear on! Does thy repining cye 
See worthless men exalted high, 
While modest merit sinks forlorn 
In cold neglect and cruel scorn ? 
O, never from thy tempted heart 
Let thine integrity depart, 
When disappointment fills thy cup, 
Undaunted, nobly drink it up; 
Truth will prevail and justice show 
Her tardy honours sure but slow. 
Bear on, bear bravely on! 


Can | Bear on! Our life is not a dream, 


THE FRIEND. 


Though often such its mazes seem ; 
We were not born to lives of ease, 
Ourselves alone to aid and please; 
To each a daily task is given, 
A labour which shall fit for heaven ; 
When duty calls let love grow warm, 
Amid the sunshine and the sturm. 
With faith, life’s trials boldly breast, 
And come a conqueror to thy rest. 
Bear on, bear bravely on! 
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For“ The Friend.” 


Lording.—Unsavoriness, 


Where there is a lording over the heritage 
of God, the Spirit cannot have free course, 
but the Gospel stream will be hindered, to the 
preventing of the watering of the flock; and 
on the other hand, where unquiet and unsanc- 
tified spirits, are not kept down by the weight 
of that heavy Stone, which is the foundation 
upon which we profess to build, unsavory 
offerings will be liable to be made, to the afflic- 
tion of the body of Christ, which is his church. 
“« 1f any man be overtaken ina fault, ye which 
are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ: for ifany 
man think himself to be something when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself; and he that 
soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 


——sS 


Communicated for “‘ The Friend.’ 


REPORT 


Of the Female Society of Philadelphia, for 
the Relief and Employment of the Poor. 


“The Female Society of Philadelphia, for 
the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” 
again feel it due to their subscribers, and those 
friends who have kindly assisted their efforts, 
to present a report of their proccedings for the 
past year, 

The members are increasingly convinced, 
by the experience of each successive season, 
of the benefit arising from the method adopt- 
ed by the Society in aiding the worthy and 
industrious poor. 

At the House of Industry the poor women 
are furnished with employment in a large and 
well warmed apartment, and comfortable din- 
ners provided for them. The younger wo- 
men who bring their children are relieved 
from the care by a competent nurse, in whose 
charge they are placed. The number of chil- 
dren who have been received the past winter, 
not including those who attended the Public 
Schools and came for their dinner to the 
House, has amounted to 42. Many of the 
women employed are advanced in life, some 
over 70—several between 80 and 90 years of 
age; of these, some when admitted have been 
found totally ignorant, but by patient instruc- 
tion have been taught the use of the needle 
and have thus been furnished with another 
means of support. Most of them have no other 
resource in the Winter seascn than that deriv- 
ed from the Society ; all who are employed are 


! previously visited at their own homes by Com- 














mittees specially appointed, who furni-h both 
them and their children with such articles of 
clothing as are needed, keep them under care 
during the season, and in case of sickness 
supply them with groceries and many little 
comforts. The Society do not confine their cha- 
rities entirely to those to whom they give em- 
ployment, butafford out-door relief occasionally 
to the aged and infirm, both white and coloured. 
In visiting such, opportunities often occur, by 
showing an interest in their concerns, of 
cheering the hearts of many who, discouraged 
by sickness and poverty, are consoled and in- 
spirited by kindly expressions of sympathy, 
and encouraged still patiently to struggle with 
their difficulties. 

The Society again express their gratitude 
to those friends, whose liberality and kindness 
have enabled them to enlarge their means of 
usefulness, by the erection of their present 
comfortable house, which, notwithstanding its 
increased capacity, has been entirely filled. 
The severity of the past winter was such as 
to cause unusual suffering and demand for aid, 
and the number of emigrants who fled hither 
from pestilence and famine, to what they be- 
lieved to be a land of unfailing plenty, has 
largely added to those requiring assistance. 
Many interesting cases amongst the latter class 
have been met with, and comfort and employ- 
ment given to some, once much above want, 
who when visited by our members, were found 
with their infant families reduced to the verge 
of starvation. The gratitude often evinced 
by such for relief afforded in a mode which 
still preserved their independence of feeling, 
has often gratified and encouraged us to fur- 
ther exertion, 

The increased demands made upon us 
during the past winter, obliged us once more to 
appeal to the benevolence and liberality of 
our friends, and we return our grateful thanks 
for the promptness with which they respon- 
ded to our call. Their reward will be the 
knowledge of the relief they have been the 
means of affording to the Widow and the 
Fatherless. 

“The House of Industry” was opened for 
employment on the 25th of Twelfth month, 
1848, and during the season which closed 
30th of Third month, 1849, 122 women were 
employed, who afforded gratification to the at- 
tending Managers by their correct deport- 
ment, and their diligent attention to the work 
confided to them, 

Many of the aged women have been admit- 
ted for several winters, and frequently at the 
close of the season, have gratefully expressed 
their thanks and acknowledgments to the 
members for the comfort and relief afforded, 
and the benefit they had derived from hearing 
the Holy Scriptures and other valuable and in- 
teresting books daily read to them; and the 
Society have had evidence from time to time, 
that the practice has been blessed to the minds 
of many,—some of whom have now passed 
from earth. 

We are desirous to record our acknowledg- 
ment to Reese D, Fell, for his kindness and 
consideration in sending to us for distribution 
the portion of Bread which he, as one of the 
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Guardians of the Poor, receives, under the| affected therein, with a sorrowful sense that | believed, some of the Lord’s faithful watchmen 
Will of the late Archibald Thompson, which | some of the leaders of the people had caused | of this day, have their hearts comforted, as 
we have endeavoured to distribute in accord-| them to err.” And these errors of the people, | his was, when in one of his visits to London, 
ance with the wishes of the testator. Also to| caused by their leaders, do not always arise | he wrote: “It was with great comfort I saw 
Dr. J. J. Levick, for his kindness in vaccinating | from the sorrowful examples set them by those | » growing, hidden remnant in that city, who 
such of the children as had not had the ope-|of high stations in the church, by their too ea- | will be exalted in Israel in the Lord’s time ; 
ration previously performed. ger pursuit of outward things, as appears to| who hath, and will yet open a way more and 


The Society has furnished to women work- | have been the case at that time and place, but| more, for his pained, travailing children, to 





ing at the House during the past winter, 134 


by the indifferency and lifeless ministry ob-|exalt his name and truth, by removing the 


garments, several dozen pairs of spectacles. | servable in other locations, At Shrewsbury stumbling blocks, and other impediments which 


Boots and shoes 105 pairs, and groceries to 
19. Of out-door relief, 25 persons were as- 
sisted with garments, and groceries to 14. 

The Society offers for sale at “ The House 
of Industry,” No. 70 North Seventh Street, 
Comlortables, Quilts, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Wrappers, Ladies’ Hood Bonnets, Childrens’ 
Aprons, an assortment of Shirts, and a varie- 
ty of Fancy Articles. ‘ 

Plain Sewing, Quilting, &c., will be gladly 
received and executed at reasonable prices. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Where does Apostacy Originate ? 


I have no doubt it was a right concern, 
which prompted the collection of so many of 
the valuable writings of our ancient worthies 
into the “ Friends’ Library ;” and many a 
poor Israelite of the present day, trembling for 
the ark of the testimony, and deeply concerned 
for the cause of Truth, has had his heart com- 
forted, and his faith strengthened, in reading 
their interesting pages. 

It is of the first importance, that Friends 
should know the origin of such evils as may 
fromm time to time oppress and burden Society, 
that they may understand both how, and when, 
and where to apply the remedy. And as my 
mind has for some time travailed under the 
burden of the inquiry, Where does apostacy 
commence? [ was enabled to find some relief 
from that burden, in perusing the Journal of 
John Griffith, who not only clearly sets that 
question at rest, but opens the door of hope, 
through which we may see a prospect of bet- 
ter days yet in store for the church, when the 
proper remedies shall have been faithfully ap- 
plied. 

“Common reason will inform us,” says 
John Griffith, “ that when the main pillars give 
way, the building must inevitably fall. It is 
therefore prudent, to take due care respecting 
them. An eminent servant of the Lord wise- 
ly observed to this effect, viz., That there ne- 
ver was an apostacy from the life and purity 
of religion, until the ministers and elders gave 
way. How important then are their stations, 
and what great need have they themselves, 
and likewise the church, carefully to observe 
whether or not they stand upright, seeing so 
much depends thereon !” 

But we find even before “ the main pillars 
give way,” so as to become evident to common 
observers, that many signs of the impending 
fall, are visible to those, whose eyes have been 
anointed to see the mystery of iniquity, by 
Him who can alone enable man to see all 
things clearly, Of the province meeting of 
ministers and elders, held at Lurgan in 1760, 
John Griffith wrote: “ My spirit was deeply 







he found “the life of religion very much de-| remain in the way, and hinder them, in some 
pressed, not only by the lukewarmness of| measure, from taking the rule and govern- 
some, but also by the blasting, lifeless ministry, | ment which is their due and right in the king- 
which they had long sat under; doubtless to| dom of Christ; and usurpers shall see that 
the great uneasiness of the few sensible among} none can sit with Christ upon thrones, but 
them.” i , those who faithfully follow him in the regene- 

Of such ministers, he speaks in another | ration, agreeably to his gracious promise in 
place. “I have observed some, afier they | Matt. xix, 28, and in Luke xxii. 28, 29, 30,” 
have darkened counsel by a multitude of words 
without knowledge, and exceedingly burdened 
the living, appear quite cheerful and full of sa- 
tisfaction, seeming as if thoroughly pleased 
with themselves. This is a lamentable state 
of blindness, and discovers them to be at a 
great distance from the dictates and holy im- 
pressions of Truth.” They visited the Blagodat, a mountain of 

There are other indications of instability ob- | magnetic iron ore, the two rugged naked peaks 
servable in those pillars which are tottering |of which are joined by a ‘ wooden bridge, 
towards a fall, particularly by the exhibition | which spans the cleft between them, and ap- 
of a wrong spirit, and by improper motives to| pears to hang inair.” “ Very powerful mag- 
action. John Griffith, in expostulating with|nets were, at one time, procured from the 
such says: “I ardently desire, that all who | quarries of Blagodat ; they are now rare: and 
undertake to move and act in the church of|this is, perhaps, correctly ascribed by the 
God, may be well informed what is the spring | workmen to the coarser crystalline texture of 
of action to them, and moves them therein.|the ore; for the magnets once found here, of 
If it be the Spirit of God, they dare do noth-|a cubic inch in size, and capable of raising a 
ing against the Truth, but all in their power| hundred times their weight, were always re- 
in order to promote it, that being their great | marked to have a fine silvery fracture ; where. 





For ‘* The Friend." 


Erman’s Travels in Siberia. 
(Continued from page 5.) 





delight. But if it be self, it will seek its own 
honour, and be very fond of victory, and be 
disgusted when it cannot rule and carry mat- 
ters its own way.” 

This faithful witness for the Lord against 
wrong things, shows us how this evil spirit 
was acting among the members of Society at 
Preston-Patrick in his day, when speaking of 
a meeting which he attended there, he says, 
‘“« My service therein was searching and labo- 
rious, not only in a sense of great lukewarm- 
ness in some, but also the heart-burnings, dis- 
union, and secret smitings one against ano- 
ther, in others. It seemed to me that spirit 
had subtilely prevailed on some, accounted of 
the foremost rank, to their own hurt, and to 
the wounding of the innocent life. My spirit 
had been painfully affected with the same sense 
of the state of that meeting, in degree, in my 
former visit to it, but never had so much pow- 
er over it, as at this time, wherein Truth 
mightily prevailed, to the subduing, at least 
for the present, all that was of a contrary na- 
ture.” 

It appears that this faithful watchman upon 
the walls of Zion, was not only cheered at 
times, as upon this occasion, by seeing the 
power of Truth mightily prevailing, to the 
subjugation of opposing spirits to its sway, but 
that his heart was comforted at seasons in 
seeing the growth of the Lord’s hidden rem- 
nant, who were preparing to take the places 
of those leaders tottering to their fall, who 
were causing the people to err; and so, it is 





as, now, none are met with that could exert 
more than a sustaining power of forty times 
their weight.” The only silver ores known on 
the Ural are found here. 

At Kushva they were entertained at the 
house of “ M. Volkov, to whom the world is 
indebted for the first specimens of platinum 
found on the ancient continent.” ‘ Gold and 
platinum in this district lie in beds of pebbles, 
partly at the bottom of the valleys that cross 
the course of the Tura, and partly diffused 
more widely through the plains, on either side 
of this river ; the metals lying among the de- 
tritus of the hornblend and feldspath, collected 
between the transition-limestone rocks which 
bound the valleys.” 

From Kushva they visited Chernoistochinsk 
(from chernoi black, and istochnik, a spring, 
Russ.) and the neighbouring platinum beds. 
They found that “ the platinum was collected 
from the detritus of the rocks, [greenstone and 
micaceous rock topped with et in the 
usual uniform grains.” ‘The pond of the 
mines was covered with wild ducks, which find 
open water here, in the midst of winter ; not 
altogether on account of the waves, which 
keep the ice broken, as the miners assert, but 
rather, because of the numerous springs by 
which this small lake is fed. 

“ The bar iron of this district is so noted for 
its superior quality that it sells, upon an aver- 
age, at three-quarters of a rooble the 
higher than other Ural iron. It is stamped 
with the figure of a sable, the ancient arms 














of Siberia, and is distinguished, even in Eng- 
land, by the name of ‘old sable iron.’ ” 

From our author’s account of their visit to 
the Gold mines of Beresov, 10 miles N. E. of 
Yekaterinburg, we have room only for the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

“The ore collected is poured into long 
troughs where water is added, and it is beaten 
with cast-iron stampers. The current of wa- 
ter which continually flows on it through 
pipes, carries off the fine powder over the 
washing-benches, which are laid, like slightly 
inclined terraces, under the troughs; while 
many of the heavier grains of gold fall into 
the interstices of the double iron bottom of the 
stamping-trough, and are collected from time 
to time. As is usual with poor sand, it is often 
raked upwards on the benches with a wooden 
rake. Ores which, as here, yield only about 
atios Of their weight in metal, give not more 
than rygbeaz (0 the first straining. The richest 
part of the product which rests upon the up- 
per benches is well washed again in larger re- 
ceptacles, as the weight prevents its being car- 
ried off; but the poorer and finer part is again 
exposed to the atmosphere, and a second time 
washed on little tables, to which the water is 
led through pipes that can be directed upon 
any poiat. The iron, some of which is from 
the wear of the stampers, is removed from the 
fine deposit by a magnet. Though the sepa- 
ration of the last portion of the gold has been 
attempted by amalgamation, experience has 
— that careful washing is quite as effec- 
tual. 

“ Special arrangements are made for con- 
tinuing this operation through the winter : the 
windows are carefully caulked ; stoves, heated 
by horizontal shafts running below them, are 
prepared for thawing the frozen mud and sand, 
and the materials passed into the spartment 
through a narrow trap in the wall, as the open- 
ing of a door would sometimes lower the tem- 
perature to the freezing point in a few min- 
utes.” 

According to Erman’s estimate, the annual 
produce of the Uralian mines is about 132,000 
tons of iron, there valued at 15,000,000 roo- 
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assume the ores raised at five times the quan-| 
tity of iron produced, we shall see that the 
diminution of the beds of the Ural, will not 
exceed the contents of a sphere of 380 feet di- 
ameter in one hundred years. 

* The result of this calculation will, as usual, 
only furnish another instance of the insignifi- 
cance of human operations ; fora globe of this 
size would not quite equal the dimensions of 
the Blagodat, as far as the ores are exposed 
above ground ; so that many centuries must 
pass away before it will be necessary to go 
beyond the metallic accumulations which pre- 
sent themselves to view.” 

At Yekaterinburg “ parties of exiles are a 
very usual spectacle in the streets of the town ; 
their number is rated at five thousand pass- 
ing through in a year, or ninety-six every 
week, The women are generally in wagons ; 
the men follow, two and two, on foot, and dur- 
ing their stay in the town have usually chains 
on the leg. Though the inhabitants are ac- 
customed to such sights, they regard them 
with compassion, and will often call them to 
give them alms.” 

“September 30 and 31. Our party was 
now reduced again to its original number, as 
we were obliged to pt with the attendant 
who had joined us at Kasan, in consequence of 
a spinal disease, which had returned upon him 
during the latter part of our fatiguing ex- 
cursion on the Ural. The violent and un- 
ceasing jerking of the tilegas on the log- 
ways, is said, not only to bring on a complete 
paralysis of the mental faculties of the Rus- 
sian postillions, in a few years, but is so fre- 
quently attended with results similar to the 
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serfs, yet nobody has any difficulty in getting 
domestics fully as much subservient to him, in 
fact, who, seeing that their own efforts and 
possessions are not sufficient for their support 
in the season of want, are ready to attach 
themselves to a comfortable household, and to 
purchase by their services a refuge from care 
and suffering. They are, for the most part, 
solitary Russian exiles ; or Kirgis, driven here 
by the vicissitudes of fortune, who attach 
themselves as servants to families in Tobolsk. 
They often marry, and yet remain cheerfully 
in the house of the master whom they have 
chosen.” 

The houses are chiefly of wood, but the go- 
vernment buildings are of brick; “for the 
harder component parts of the earth’s crust 
are here utterly unknown ; no stones or peb- 
bles from the mountains having reached these 
plains, either by the rivers or by any other 
way.” This seems explicit and positive; yet 
in the very next paragraph our author speaks 
of “ the stone walls of the town.” 

“The resources for the table furnished by 
the trade with Southern Asia, have, from long 
usage, become so indispensable, that they are 
looked upon as if they were the produce of the 
country. The most important of all, is tea,— 
a comfort which no townsman is willing to re- 
linquish. The Banyi, or vapour baths, them- 
selves, are not more sure of being included in 
the house furniture, of even the most frugal, 
than the pewter tea-pots, known in Russia by 
the name of samavar, or self-boilers.” “ In the 
shops of ‘Tobolsk we saw the brick tea, as it is 
called (Kirpichnui Chai,) eagerly called for by 
the Tatars. These brick-shaped masses of 


above, as to have obtained for these roads the |leaves of various kinds, pressed and cemented, 
name of spine-crushers, (spinalomayushchie.) or, as it were, felied together, also come from 
“Upon applying at the sale-rooms of Ye-|China; and they probably constitute one of 
katerinburg for winter covering for our feet,|the most important articles of the trade of 
we were recommended to dust the inside of| of Tobolsk, as the Turcoman tribes inhabiting 
our boots with powdered quick-lime ; so that|/the country, far prefer the drink prepared 
the increased action of the skin might coun-| from it to tea properly so called.” 
teract the effects of the cold.” “In the houses of the Siberians and Ger- 
On the 7th of Tenth month they reached| mans, we frequently saw many of the exiles 
Tobolsk. “In spite of gloomy and disa-|living in Tobolsk, who are here called by the 
greeable weather, the Irtuish appeared the|mild name of ‘The Unfortunates.’ Those 


bles, or 11,250,000 dollars,—3,270 tons of| finest of all the rivers hitherto seen, and the|convicted of treason, or offences against the 


copper, valued at 4,120,000 dollars,—and 
11,250,000 dollars’ worth of gold and plati- 
num (10,480 pounds of the former, and 2,000 
pounds of the latter), amounting collectively 
to a weight of 135,276 tons of metal, and a 
value of 26,620,000 dollars.* ‘ This gross 
income receives a further augmentation from 
the salt, yielded by the salt-springs between 
Kungar and Solikamsk, which rise through 
art‘ficial borings carried into the lowest beds 
of the mountain limestone. 
~ ©On a sea-coast, it would require 361 ves- 
sels, of 400 tons each, for the transport of a 
similar quantity of minerals; so that this may 
serve to give us some idea of the power and 
materials expended upon an infinitely more 
laborious river navigation.” 
“ The iron dispersed from the Ural, would, 
if collected into one mass, constitute a sphere 
of only forty-seven feet diameter; and, if we 





* There is also a small portion of silver and lead 
extracted from the gold ores, 


sight of it gave new life to the wish to follow|state, are sent to reside further to the east, or 
its mighty waters to the sea, before winter/to the north, nearer the Icy Sea; and the only 
should completely enchain them.” exiles here met with, of the better classes, are 

“ Our entry into the town was rendered still | officers who have been guilty of fraud or 
more memorable by a heavy fall of snow. It! breach of trust. Many of these have former- 
is probable that was not only the first snow||y served in Eastern Siberia, and the sentence 
storm that we met with, but the first of the/of exile has had the effect of assigning them a 
season here also, for our drivers seemed to| place of residence nearer to Europe. In this 
take much pleasure in the beautiful flakes,|condition was a former governor of Okhotsk, 
which they in their usual sportive manner, de-| one of the oldest and most experienced of the in- 
nominated ‘ white flies.’ ” habitants of Tobolsk, who gave me much val- 

“ There are no such things as inns at To-|uable advice respecting my intended journey 
bolsk, but strangers must either appeal to old|to Kamchatka. All these unfortunates, as 
bonds of hospitality, or else by means of the|they are called, live in the town in perfect 
chief civil functionary or police-master, as he| freedom; and, with the exception of some 
is called, they must make some new connex-|newly-arrived exiles, who are obliged to do 
ion of that kind. In both cases, the term|penance in church, they seem quite exempt 
pogostity, to live as guest, is indifferently and|from any special control or watchfulness on 
with equal right applied; for the most needy/the part of the police. Many of the older 
Russian host, though he may indeed expect|ones do the same thing of their own accord, 
some remuneration, would yet be ashamed to/and doubtless from sincere conviction. These 
demand it.” aged exiles pass over from the luxury of Mos- 

Although no citizen of Tobolsk possesses |cow to the frugal simplicity of Tobolsk, with 
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true manly equanimity. They let their beards | ity which edifieth, and is the end of the com-|to them; and that we be not blind to the good, 


+ hai ; and, as they say them- | mandment. while we are so clear-sighted to the evil that 
— maytag the Kooak Sad the| ‘This is a sad and a monrnful picture; but jexists. ‘The true Christivn is not insensible to 
m stra. ae more supportable than they once |it is to be hoped that the salutary influence of| what is contemptible ; but he bears with it. 
Pe lieved ” trial and suffering is effecting a change in 
a Among the various tales circulated in Wes- | which we may fairly rejoice. “The wisdom of 
tern Europe, respecting Siberia, may be reck-| man, which is foolishness with God, is becom- 
d the statement, that the exiles of this, or |ing confounded and cast down, so that we may 
pen other description, are obliged to hunt| look forward with confidence to the exaltation 
dee ante or other fur animals. But, in truth,| of the Spirit and wisdom of Christ, in which 
it is only in the Uralian mines, and those of | there is unity, harmony, and peace. 
Nerchinsk, and in certain manufactories, that} Every member of the living body of Christ, 
ersons condemned to forced labour, are ever | feels the need of religious and spiritual sym- 
ce « All the rest, and the great majority | pathy, for the strengthening and confirming of 
of the Russian delinquents, are condemned | his faith ; and the exercise of this is one great 
only to settle abroad ; and, if they belong to| object of religious association, where this is 
the labouring classes, to support themselves ; | formed upon Christian principles ; and how 
yet with this consolation, that, instead of being | sorrowful it is when any thing occurs to inter- 
serfs as heretofore, they become in all respects | rupt the current thereof in a religious body, 
as free as the peasants of Western Europe. | for it does indeed hinder the good work of 
Political offenders, however, who belong, in| redemption and salv«tion in which we profess 
Russia, as elsewhere, generally to the upper | to be engaged, by the power and aid of the 
classes, or those not used to manual labour, | Holy Spirit, which worketh in us both to will 
are allowed to settle only in the towns of Si-|and to do of the Lord’s good pleasure, as we 
beria, because the support allowed them by the | are faithful to its manifestations, however small 
government can thus reach them more easily.” |they may be. It is by being faithful in litle 
things, that we shall be made rulers over more ; 
and we each have our separate and special 
duties to perform, which the Spirit alone can 
point out and make plain; and it is the little- 
ness and simplicity of these, that ofientimes| “ After attending the General meeting, at 
causes us to turn frum them, despising the day | Ackworth, where there was reason to believe 
. of such small things, and seeking something | we were in our right place, the field of labour 
As members of one body, whose head is/ greater, which we can do in our own wills, enlarged before us, amongst those of our own 
Christ, we are bound to bear one another’s|and in our own way, so that it will be visible| profession, and many of various names and 
burdens, and so fulfil the law and terms of this|to the eyes of men, as the building of Babel|sects in that extensive county ; while to the 
heavenly union. They who are strong, are| was. praise of Infinite wisdom and love, a precious 
to bearthe infirmities of the weak ; and thus| Now, what is wanting amongst us as @ peo-|evidence was often felt that the Shepherd of 
are we to be built up a spiritual house, com-| ple, is, that we may each one keep to the gift | Israel is sweetly gathering by His all powerful 
posed of lively stones, fitly joined and com-|that is in us, and not aspire to any thing be-|arm, many who are not, and never may by 
pacted together by the love of God, which] yond this, lest there be a continual jarring} outward designation be, of the same name with 
unites and keeps together, all those who are} and commotion within our borders. Let not|us. The preparation frequently witnessed 
influenced and governed thereby, to the denial | the foot aspire to be the hand, nor the ear to| among such to receive the gospel message, the 
of Self, that great usurper, which fain would | be the tongue ; for each is of use in its proper | solemnity of the stillness spread over some un- 
set itself up above all that is called God, so| place, and one should not repine or depart|commonly large assemblies, exceeded what we 
that the little pure witness of the Spirit of| from its place, because it is not the other ; for| had before experienced, and encouraged to the 
Christ ia the heart, should be lost sight of ;| by so doing the designs of Him who is head | full belief that the present is a deeply interest- 
and the old Adam, the fallen nature of man, |of the body will be frustrated, and the mem-| ing period ; one wherein the call is loudly pro- 
assume the place of that by which we profess| bers thereof confounded. Let each then be|claimed to us asa distinct and highly profes- 
to be led and governed, even the Spirit of| content with his allotment, and be willing to|sing people to ‘stand continually upon the 
Truth. How often, and how mournfully, has| move forward therein under the direction and| watch tower in the day time, and sit in our 
this been the case in our highly-professing So-|in the fear of the Lord, that thus we may be| ward whole nights;’ to place a double guard 
ciety ; not only with those of high standing | enabled to fill up our ranks in righteousness, |upon our words and actions, lest even one of 
and station therein, but with others who have | to the glory of God, and the peace of our own | the inquiring little ones be offended, or turned 
taken an active part in its important concerns. | souls; for unless this is our daily and hourly | out of the way of steady advancement. 
A zeal without knowledge, which leads to un-| concern, we cannot be said to be rendering} ‘Oh! how did my soul lament within our 
sanctified steps and movements, has caused | unto God that service and worship which is|camp, the want of that holy discipline which, if 
many to hew out to themselves broken cisterns| forever his due. This would lead out of all| submitted 10, would prepare to be accoutred for 
that can hold no water; and thus have they | false heats, and false appearances in the min-| service in the Lord’s hand, and amongst the 
separated themselves from Christ our holy | istry, with which we asa people have from time| people. The lack of righteous zeal, of spiri- 
head, and from those who are united together | to time been afflicted, and instead thereof we| ual discernment, of heavenly skill in savour- 
in the fellowship of the gospel. should behold a true, a lively, and a gospel | ing the things that be of God, while those that 
Simple and humble obedience to the known | zeal, and the ministry of the Word and power| be of men merely, can be nicely discrimina- 
requirements of duty, which is better than sa-| of God, which would tend to the uniting and | ted, and understood. 
crifice, has been changed for the workings of| harmonizing of the living body of Christ,} ‘ The faculties and reasoning powers of 
the creaturely will, and by becoming vain in| which is his church. many are strong, their perceptions clear re- 
their imaginations, the foolish hearts of many specting that path wherein self can rejoice and 
have become darkened, so that evil is mistaken is nourished ; but oh the cross! to some | fear 
for good, and good for evil; and thus hascon-| Charity.—Charity does not demand of us, | that even the preaching of it is as to the Jews 
fusion found its way amongst us. That know-| that we should not see the faults of others ;|and Greeks. There is an unwillingness to lose 
ledge which puffeth up, has been substituted|we must in that case shut our eyes. But it| the life, in order that that which deserves the 
for true wisdom, to the sacrifice of that char-| commands us to avoid attending unnecessarily |name may be found, while any substitute is 

















For‘* The Friend.” 


MARY DUDLEY, 


The judicious remarks of Mary Dudley, 
contained in the subjoined extract, are very 
applicable to us in the present day. As the 
means of enjoyment increase, the preaching of 
the cross may become foolishness to us—a 
matter which simple people of little education 
and refinement may dwell upon, but which 
those who are serving themselves more than 
the Creator, cannot stoop to pay much regard 
to. There are doubtless many now, not of 
our fold, who hunger for the bread of life, and 
would gladly join a body of people redeemed 
from the earth, could they discover them. How 
would real happiness be attained, by coming 
under the government of Christ, and walking 
in the humility, and purity of thought, lan- 
guage and conduct, which his heavenly Spirit 
leads into. Instead of being stumbling-blocks, 
such would be the means of turning others into 
the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s compan- 
ions. 









(To be continued.) 
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For ‘*The Friend.” 


The Fellowship of the Gospel. 
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Teadily adopted, rather than submission to the 
humbling, reducing state where, as little chil- 
dren, the kingdom is alone received. 

« An endeavour to reconcile the world, and 
religion, seems the hindrance to a multitude ; 
the strong assertion of our blessed Redeemer 
being too much overlooked, ‘ ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ Thus the eye becomes 
dim, and the ear ofien deafened, so that im- 
parting what is seen to be the whole counsel to 
such is like breaking down a fenced wall ; the 
healing power of a physician to those who are 
whole, needless tidings, an unwelcome mes- 
sage. How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom? Various are the pos- 
sessions wherein there is a resiing; many 
have their good things in this life. Oh! that 
the abundance might be passed through, and 
temporal blessings not centered in, so as to 
cloud the view of the things that are eternal. 

“ | ofienthink inherited or obtained treasures 
have blinded the spiritual eye of many, who 
are descended from those sons of the morning, 
as it respects our little community, to whom 
great things would have been burdensome ; and 
earnest are my desires that worldly prosperity 
may not be allowed to settle us in a state of 
dangerous ease, lest the language formerly ut- 
tered in the Lord’s name should be applicable, 
* They that depart from me shall be written in 
the earth.’” 


et 


Cuba and the Slave trade.—A merchant 
of New Orleans, having extensive connections 
with Cuba, has shown to the editor of the 
Daily Delta, a letter from one of his corres- 
pondents on the island, announcing the arrival 
during last month, of a barque with seven hun- 
dred and eighty negroes, at the town of Ma- 
riel, On the 27th of May about the same 
number were landed at Cardenas. On these 
two cargoes, it is said, the Captain-General of 
Cuba received $78,000, being at the rate of 
$50 per negro. The slave-trade, which, as 
practised by persons and vessels belonging to 
Cuba, is known to be attended with unusual 
horrors, from the necessity of eluding the vigi- 
lance of the English and American cruisers, 


THE FRIEND. 


prise, has in fact been carried out. The fol- 
lowing paragraph on the subject will interest 
our readers. 

“England is no longer an island. Her 
communication with the continent of Europe 
is now established, and rendered free from all 
casualties of wind or steam. In a recent let- 
ter | mentioned that the experiment of passing 
a copper wire, in a gutta percha sheath, from 
shore to shore, was about to be attempted, and 
on the 28th of August, the work was finally 
accomplished. A printed message [House’s 
machines being employed] was immediately 
transmitted with perfect accuracy; and all 
that now remains to be done, is to complete 
the stations on each side, and to carry the 
wire from Cape Grinez, on the French coast, 
which was the spot chosen as the nearest point 
of land to England, along the shore to Calais, 
a distance of about nine miles, where it will 
communicate with the telegraph to Paris al- 


ready existing on the Great Northern Railway. | 


The width of the channel at the part traversed 
by the wire, is twenty-one miles, and the great- 
est depth thirty fathoms, or one hundred and 
eighty feet. ‘The length of the wire employed, 
in order to admit of sufficient play, was thirty 
miles, and its total weight was 103) cwt. It 
was streamed out over a drum -at the stern of 
a small steam vessel, and at every sixteenth 
of a mile, weights of about twenty pounds each 
were atiached to il, in order to sink it to the 
bottom of the sea.—Paris Correspondent N. 
Y. Commercial. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. R. South, N. Y., $2, vol.23; from 
Philip P. Dann, Trenton, N. J., $2, vol. 24; from P. 
C. Macomber, N. Y., $2, vol. 23; from H. Knowles, 
agent, Smyrna, N, Y., $10, for John W. Knowles, D. 
Peckham, J.J. Peckham, H. Knowles, Mich., A. A. 
Knowles, Mich., $2 each, for vol. 24; from Samuel B. 
Smith, O, for R. Holloway, $2, vol. 23, and Nathan 
Smith, $2, vol. 24; from Enos Wilson, Waynesville, 
O., $4, vols, 22 and 23; frum G, F. Read, agent, Sa- 
lem, Mass., for Nathan Page, $2, vol. 23, and Jos. 
Nichols, $2, vol. 24. 


WANTED. 
A Friend residing in this city, wishes to en- 


and the perils incidental to the business, forms | gage in some safe manufacturing or mercan- 
a chief source of the enormous revenue of the | tile business, not requiring too large a capital ; 
Captain-General, he being entitled to a certain | o; to obtain a situation as assistant, or other- 
tax on every negro landed by the slave ships-| wise, with a regular salary. Possessing a 
—How different this Captain-General from the | share of mathematical and _ scientific attain- 
man described by the prophet, “ that despis-| ments, he would be glad of a situation in which 
eth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his | these qualifications would be available. _Phil- 
hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his| adelphia or its vicinity would be preferred.— 
ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his Inquire at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulber- 
eyes from seeing evil !” ry street, or of John Richardson, agent of 
i* The Friend,” No. 50 North Fourth street. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the superin- 
tendence of the Boarding School at West-town, 
will meet there on Sixth-day, the 4th of next 

We have of late had it repeatedly announc- | month, at 10 o’clock, a. m. The Committee 
ed, that a project was seriously entertained, | on Instruction to meet on the preceding even- 
and the experiment about to be made, of a sub-| ing at 74 o’clock. 
marine communication by means of the Elec-| ‘The Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
tric Telegraph, between England and France. | annual examination of the Schools, commenc- 
It now appears, that this extraordinary enter-|ing on Third-day morning, the Ist of the 
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THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTEL 28, 1850. 
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month, and closing on Fifth-day evening of 
the same week—previously to which, the Rules 
prohibit the removal of any pupils from the in- 
stitution. 


Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
Ninth month, 21st, 1850. 


TEACHER, 


A Young Woman, who has recently finish- 
ed her education at West-iown, is desirous of 
obtaining a situation as teacher in a family, 
or assistant teacher in a Friends’ school, in or 
near the city. Address “ Eva,” at the office 
of “ The Friend.” 


WEST.TOWN STAGE. 


To accommodate the Committee, the West- 
‘Town Stage will leave the Pennsylvania Ho- 
tel, Sixth below Arch street, on Second-day, 
the 30th instant, at one o’clock. On Fifth. 
day, ‘Tenth month 3rd, it will leave at the 
usual time in the morning. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These seminaries were re-opened on the 2d 
instant. ‘That for Boys in the house on Cher- 
ry street, below Ninth; and that for Girls in 
the house on St. James’s street, above Sixth. 
Friends intending to enter their children in 
these schools, are desired to do so as early in 
the session as practicable, in Order that the 
proper classification may be made early. 

In both schools are taught Spelling, Reading, 
Defining, Derivations from’ Latin and Greek 
roots, Writing, under a teacher employed to 
teach that branch exclusively, Grammar, Ge- 
ography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, His- 
tory, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology and Compusition. 

In the Boys’ School there are ulso taught 
Mensuration, Surveying, Book-keeping, the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, and the 
Latin and Greek languages: and in the Girls’ 
School, instruction is given in Botany and in 
the French language. 

Religious instruction constitutes part of the 
regular course, care being taken to train the 
pupils in a knowledge of, and an esteem for, 
the religious principles and testimonies of 
Friends. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter term of Friends’ Boarding. 
School at West-town, will commence on Sixth- 
day, the 25th of Tenth month next. ‘To avoid 
disappointment, parents and others intending 
to send their children, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superinten- 
dent, at the School, or to Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philada. 


Marnie, at Friends’ meeting at Guernsey, Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, the 28th of Eighth month, 1850, 
Daviv Hatt, of Harrisville, Harrison county, son of 
Thomas and Mary Hall, to Amy T. Tuomas, daughter 
of Nathan and Catharine Smith, of the former place ; 
all of the state of Ohio. 
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